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CIAA CELEBRATES 
PAN-AMERICAN DAY 


HE Inter-American Conference on 

Problems of War and Peace, held 
last month at Chapultepec Castle in 
Mexico Ciy, attracted national war- 
time attention to the special prob- 
lems of the Western Hemisphere. 
This month twenty American Rk- 
publics will celebrate Pan-American 
Day (April 14) and Pan-American 
Week. Firm News is therefore devot- 
ing this issue exclusively to Inter- 
American motion pictures. 

Although the United States, 
throughout its history, has been 
deeply concerned with certain aspects 
of the Americas, not until the Good 
Neighbor Policy in the 1930’s took 
precedence over the Monroe Doctrine, 
have U. S. citizens in large numbers 
known very much about the Ameri- 
can nations. To this day far less is 
known here about the Americas than 
about Europe. But some enlighten- 
ment has come in recent years. Mo- 
tion pictures, once the worst maligners 
of our neighbors, have taken the lead 
in building up cultural relations. 
They may in some part have become 
bland where they were offensive; but 
they have, particularly in the educa- 
tional field, brought the first practical 
and popular knowledge up north, 
and, perhaps, a similar knowledge 
down south. 

In the Latin American motion pic- 
tures listed in this issue, many of 
which will be featured at Pan-Ameri- 
can Day meetings throughout the 
country, is a sparse and cautious be- 
ginning of a new education.—Ed. 
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| AND EDUCATIONAL CTURES 


FILMS IN THE OTHER AMERICAS 


by Rospert C. MAaRoNEY 
Motion Picture Division, C.I.A.A. 


E Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs was created 
by Executive Order in 1940 to imple- 
ment and promote the Government’s 
Good Neighbor Policy. One aim of 
this Policy is to inform the peoples 
in the other American republics about 
their neighbors in the United States 
—not to boast about our wealth and 
size, but to elucidate our history and 
interpret our way of life. At the very 
outset, the Coordinator’s Office was 
confronted by the lies and anti- 
American sentiment which the Axis 
Powers had spread by propaganda 
and subversive agents. 

There are three principal means 
of counteracting the evil influence of 
the Axis— by radio, press, and mo- 
tion pictures. Motion pictures are 
considered one of the most effective 
means for carrying out the Coordina- 
tor’s comprehensive educational pro- 
gram in the other Americas. 

The success of the film program is 
due not only to the experienced per- 
sonnel in the Coordinator’s Office, but 
also to .excellent cooperation from 
the motion picture industry. Our 
domestic pictures no longer show the 
Latin American in the light of a 
villain or gigolo, but describe him 
as he really is — a good citizen, proud 
of his heritage and not unlike the 
average North American. 

The motion picture industry also 
produces short subjects—the titles 
and subject matter are usually sug- 
gested by the Coordinator’s Office, 
while production expenses are borne 
by the industry. Besides, the indus- 
try cooperates by making available 
any special material needed for 


CIAA’S non-theatrical film program 
in the other republics. 


The original non-theatrical film 
program was handled by a Cultural 
Relations Attache, working from an 
Embassy and/or Legation. But today 
the Coordinator’s work is carried on 
through Coordination Committees in 
the various countries. These commit- 
tees are directed by public spirited 
U. S. citizens who give their time and 
work unsparingly. Under the Coordi- 
nation Committees are sub-Committtes. 
These are charged with the responsi- 
bility of carrying out various projects 
assigned by the Coordinator’s office. 
In many instances the sub-Committee 
consists of the Cultural Relations 
Officer, a representative from the 
United States motion picture indus- 
try, and other qualified persons. The 
sub-Committee work is carried on by 
local empolyees who receive salaries 
from the Coordinator’s office. The 
manager is a United States citizen who 
also receives a salary. The Coordina- 
tor’s office always endeavors to enlist 
the interest of U. S. citizens living 
in the other republics. They are made 
to feel that it is their program as 
well as ours. 


The 1941 survey of the motion pic- 
ture field in the other Americas dis- 
closed a woeful lack of 16mm. sound 
equipment. It was necessary, there- 
fore, to purchase and assign thirty 
projectors to the various Embassies 
and Legations. Subsequently, addi- 
tional 16mm equipment was sent on 
request to the various Committees 
by local Ministers of Education and 
Health, and military leaders in the 
various countries. At present, 325 
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projectors are in operation. 

In addition to the equipment owned 
and operated by the Motion Picture 
Division, the local committees operate 
approximately ninety mobile units. 
Through these units, films are shown 
in hitherto imaccessible places — 
communities which are not served by 
electric current and whose citizens 
had never before seen motion pic- 
tures. Regular “circuits” are now in 
operation. In several countries, the 
national railways give free transpor- 
tation to operators and equipment, 
thereby enabling the various offices 
to serve additional circuits in areas 
which otherwise could not be reached. 
With mobile units, the Committees 
now reach audiences totaling more 
than two and a half million monthly. 

The content of the CIAA motion 
picture program is all-inclusive. There 
is a 67-reel program, in conjunction 
with the American College of Sur- 
geons, pointed primarily at visualiz- 
ing for Latin American medical stu- 
dents the various operative tech- 
niques used by leading surgeons in 
the United States. A similar program 
is conducted with the help of the 
American Dental Association; about 
27 reels of advanced dental tech- 
niques are being prepared. These 
films will be distributed to dental 
schools. Other films have been pro- 
duced primarily for farmers. Some of 
the most popular subjects are health 
films, particularly the Disney subjects. 

In the beginning of this program, 
Coordinator's films portrayed the 
conversion of American industry from 
peacetime to wartime activities, so 
that our “Good Neighbors” could see 
that the United States was “all-out” 
for the war effort. That was in 1940 
and 1941, before Pearl Harbor. As the 
war progressed, training films and 
actual combat material were for- 
warded to the other Americas. 

Now the Coordinator’s program is 
aimed primarily at educational and 
information pictures; it does not 
contain war pictures other than the 
films produced by the _ various 
branches of the Armed Forces. 

Through the cooperation of U. S. 
newsreel companies, the CIAA dis- 
tributes a weekly 16mm newsreel to 
each Latin American country; thus 
the public is kept informed of the 
progress of the war and other world 
activities. Excluding this weekly 
newsreel, approximately four hun- 
dred different subjects, including the 
medical, dental and health subjects, 
have been released to date. 

Pan-American Day, 1945, finds the 
Americas more closely united than 
ever before and this is due at least in 
part to the rise of motion pictures. 
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COORDINATOR FILMS IN U. S. 


by Oscar E. Sams, Jr. 
Motion Picture Division, CIA A 


ARLY in 1941. the Office of the Co- 
E ordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs released for distribution in the 
United States a twenty-minute 16mm 
motion picture called Americans All. 
This was the initial step by CIAA in 
its present program of domestic dis- 
tribution of films concerning the life, 
industry, agriculture, geography, and 
social conditions in the twenty Ameri- 
can republics to the south. The choice 
of Americans All as a first release was 
a good one since the film itself, care- 
fully assembled by Julien Bryan, won 
considerable praise and seemed to 
embody the principles of the CIAA. 


Shortly after the release of Ameri- 
can All the Coordinator’s office ac- 
cepted joint offers of aid from many 
educational and commercial 16mm 
film distributors throughout the coun- 
try; the heads of CIAA realized that 
probably the best distribution of 
their films could be achieved with the 
help of able established agencies. 


On Pan-American Day, 1945, the 
Motion Picture Division of CIAA 
will have released in the United 
States seventy-six films to one hun? 
dred and eighty-four 16mm outlets. 


Fifty-five educational film libraries 
located in universities and colleges 
make up the larger group of regular 
CIAA film distributors. Fifty-one pub- 
lic school systems, libraries, and other 
agencies regularly use selections of 
films on a specified loan basis. Thirty- 
six commercial 16mm agencies make 
their distribution facilities available 
to CIAA and carry complete selec- 
tions of CIAA films. Thirty-two mis- 
cellaneous civic groups, clubs, armed 
service agencies, and other organiza- 
tions have received permanent de- 
posits of certain special films. 


By the end of 1944, a conservative 
estimate shows, more than thirty 
million persons had seen films re- 
leased by the Coordinator’s office in 
the United States. Monthly audience 
figures have more than doubled in the 
past year, reaching a total of approxi- 
mately two million persons in De- 
cember, 1944, compared with about 
nine hundred thousand in December, 
1943. It is estimated that during 
’ April, 1945, alone, more than three 
million persons will see Coordinator’s 


films. This figure will be made pos- 


sible by the augmented showings dur- 


ing Pan-American Week. 
CIAA’s Motion Picture Division has 


acquired its domestic film releases 
mainly from two sources. First, many 
of the films have been produced 
under special contracts with the Co- 
ordinator’s office by reputable pro- 
ducers. Notable among this group is 
Julien Bryan who produced twenty- 


two of the seventy-six films now avail- 
able. 


Up to the present, the Walt Disney 
Studios in Hollywood have produced 
six of the most popular CIAA domes- 
tic releases. South of the Border with 
Disney heads this list in popularity, 
and CIAA’s new subject The Amazon 
Awakens has achieved record-break- 
ing distribution within the last few 
months. Demand for the three Disney 
health films, Winged Scourge, Water- 
Friend or Enemy, and Defense 
Against Invasion, has exceeded the 
number of available prints. 

In cooperation with the U. S. Office 
of Strategic Services, the Coordina- 
tor’s office is now in the process of 
making five new two-reel subjects on 
Brazil available. Two of these, Sao 
Paulo and Belo Horizonte, are al- 
ready in distribution. 


Other good sources of CIAA film 
material are certain organizations 
which have produced films on Latin 
America independently. The Na- 
tional Geographic Society, for in- 
stance, has furnished the Coordina- 
tor’s office with eight subjects. The 
Sloan Foundation was the actual pro- 
ducer of The Bridge which it turned 
over to CIAA for distribution. 

One of the most popular series of 
films released to date are eight sub- 
jects secured from the Mexican Gov- 
ernment Tourist Bureau. These in- 
clude Yucatan, Patzcuaro, and 
Tehuantepec. All are in color and 
are narrated by motion picture stars. 

The films released by the Coordina- 
tor of Inter-American Affairs for 
United States distribution are all 
sound versions. Forty-three of the 
seventy-six subjects are color films. 
The New York office of the Motion 
Picture Division has developed a 
policy whereby all requests for films 
are referred to established deposi- 
tories. Potential exhibitors are urged 
to make bookings from the libraries 
of organizations already engaged in 
distributing films, but a catalogue 
listing all films and depositories may 
be secured from the New York office. 
The last two pages of this issue of 
Fim News lists titles and descriptions 
of film subjects released to date. 


A NEW CONCEPT 


JULIEN BRYAN 


OR many years a large portion of my 
Fiime has been spent in traveling 
abroad and making documentary 
films in countries like Russia, China, 
Japan, Germany, Poland, and Turkey. 
More recently I have specialized on 
Latin America. With a small staff, I 
have made four separate excursions 
since 1938 and have taken approxi- 
mately 250,000 feet of film in this 
area. In addition to otaining film for 
lectures or for theatrical shorts, I 
have in the past three years produced 
twenty-one films on Latin America 
for the CIAA. 

For more than three years friends 
in Washington have been pressing 
me to turn to a series of films on 
life in the United States for Latin 
American use. I was intrigued by the 
idea, and about one year ago began 
such a series. 

‘I saw a number of documentary 
films which had been: made for the 
purpose of sending abroad, including 
those which had already been made 
by the Coordinator and OWI. Some 
of the films which I saw which were 


being prepared for release abroad 
seemed to definitely smack too much 
of big business. That is, they seemed 
to be technically well-made and were 
films which had been contracted 
solely for use in this country and 
with no thought of being used abroad. 
Others gave far too much emphasis 
on American might, the Army, the 
Navy, great buildings, and tremend- 
ous factories. For example, I myself 


_Yan a projector in front of a group of 


Indian quebrocho workers in Chaco 
in Paraguay, and to my horror, found 
myself showing these primitive 
people, many of whom had never 
seen motion pictures before, one film 
which showed parachute jumpers and 
a second which showed the interior 
of an enormous plant for the making 
of airplanes. Both films moved at a 
very fast pace and were a total loss 
to the audience. 

The effect of such a fast pace in 
our American films is not limited, 
however, to primitive Indians. I have 
many times gone with sophisticated 

(Continued on next page) 
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NEW CONCEPT (Continued) 


friends in Chile, B.A. and Rio to see 
the March of Time in their local 
theaters. Frankly, even in Spanish, it 
was usually a total loss due to speed. 


I decided, therefore, that in the 
new series we would make the films 
slow moving two-reelers, cover one 
subject quite simply, go into great 
detail and as far as possible, haye 
our characters repeated over and 
over. We began. our plans on this 
series of documentary films on Latin 
America in January, 1944, began 
shooting in June, 1944, and will de- 
liver the five films in June, 1945. 


It is, of course, a little premature 
to know how they will be received 
by critics here in the United States. 
But perhaps such criticism is not 
really important. The real critics, 
criticism, and the important test will 
be found in Latin America. This alone 
counts. Perhaps the virtue of the en- 
tire series of five films is that from 
the beginning all plans for photog- 
raphy and all narration have been 
planned with this end alone in view. 
To me, almost the essence of good 
documentary film making today is 
for the producer to constantly have 
his mind set on the main goal. Why is 
he making this film? What is it sup- 
posed to do? In the case of this 
series, our problem was very simple: 
to make five simple films for use in 
Latin America which would show 
how we live here, honestly and with- 
out pretense, without bad actors, 
without sets, in a small town rather 
than in big cities and throughout to 
emphasize the many ways in which 
our life is similar, our family life. 
our love of children, etc. We planned 
frankly to counteract the many bad 
effects of Hollywood, of too much 
speed, of too much bigness, of one 
hundred story buildings, and enor- 
mous factories. 

We deliberately chose a small town, 
Mount Vernon, Ohio, as a base of 
operations. Instead of making five 
regional films such as for example, a 
New England village, a Southern 
town and etc., we choose to make all 
five films about the life of one small 
American town. By so doing, we be- 
lieved that we could dig deep into the 
life and customs of this country. 


The town we selected contains 
about twelve thousand people with 
a prosperous farming community 
near by. We made one over-all gen- 
eral film to serve as an introduction 
to the series. We gave it the tempor- 
ary title of Small Town. United 
States. The other four films which 
follow are tentatively called Small 
Town Doctor, Small Town School 
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Teacher, Small Town Factory Work- 


er, and A County Agent. The latter’ 


is the one film which ties together the 
rural area with the small town com- 
munity. Compared to the March of 
Time or even some of the OWI ma- 
terial, these films are deliberately 
slow paced. Each film centers around 
one family in the community. 

But always the emphasis is on the 
Latin American audience. Always the 
similarities are pointed out. But little 
differences are noted too. The milk- 
man, for example, is shown leaving 


bottles of milk on the doorstep early ~ 


in the morning unguarded. A simple 
act to us, but of profound significance 
in South America since such a com- 
munity honor system is unheard of in 
that area. Other contrasts are shown 
in the same film. The family in this 
house is comfortably well off, but 
they have no servants. The wife is 
shown cooking and doing her own 
laundry and driving her own car. In 
South America such a woman would 
not have a car, but she would have a 
servant or possibly two or three. 


CIAA NOW OFAA 

A late report confirmed from 
Washington says that President 
Roosevelt by executive order has — 
changed the name of the office 
of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs to “Office of 
Inter-American Affairs.” Wal- 
lace K. Harrison, acting execu- 
tive of the CIAA, has been ap- 
pointed Director succeeding Nel- 


son A. Rockefeller. 


Several of the films show our North 
American gregariousness. People are 
seen sitting on their front porches 
watching their neighbors and ,the 
passers-by. No high walls shut off 
their homes and their family life from 
the outside world. Women hang out 
laundry and talk to each other over 
the back fences, and the back yards 
become a thoroughfare for the chil- 
dren playing. One film is devoted 
entirely to the American factory 
worker, and the dignified place that 
this man holds in American life. 

The CIAA plans to circulate these 
films in Spanish and Portuguese 
throughout Latin America. The funds 
so far provided aJlow for no foreign 
distribution. My own hope, however, 
is that somehow in cooperation with 
OWI this series can be made avail- 
able in many other languages. If these 
five films prove useful in South 
America in Spanish and Portuguese, 
surely they can be even more useful 
in China, India, in Russia, and 
throughout the world. Already I have 
personally had a number of requests 


from Great Britain, China and India. 

One last observation: I have re- 
ceived extraordinary reports from 
friends in our embassies all over 
South America to the effect that the 
present program of sixteen mm. film 
distribution in Latin America must 
not be permitted to die at the end of 
this war; that in spite of a hodge- 
podge of films in American life, which 
have been sent down there, some 
good and some bad, the film program 
has been strikingly successful. They 
have penetrated more deeply into the 
interior of Latin America than the 
radio, the press, or any other known 
device. 


SPANISH - VERSION 
FILMS FOR U. S. 


Elsewhere in this issue of ,FILM 
NEws is told the story of film distribu- 
tion now being carried out by the 
office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs in Latin America. 
All films sent to the other American 
Republics are, of course, narrated in 
Spanish and Portuguese. For some 
time there has been an increasing de- 
mand for the use of some of these 
film subjects in the United States, 
especially for the Spanish-speaking 
‘population in the Southwest and for 
use in Spanish classes in schools and 
colleges. 

In order to ws the demand for 
these films CIAA has designated thir- 
teen of its regular domestic deposi- 
tories as distribution outlet for a 
small selection of the Spanish-version 
films. The films, for the most part. 
picture life, agriculture, industry, etc. 
in the United States, and since the 
narration is relatively rapid there has 
been some question as to their com- 
plete effectiveness in Spanish classes. 
Some teachers are reporting great 
success with them, however, and plans 
are being made to extend the project. 

A test is now under way which will 
provide for certain of the CIAA 
domestic releases to carry narration 
in less-rapid, elementary Spanish. 
With this type of narration accom- 
panying films showing actual life in 
Latin America, there should evolve 
a much wider use of the film in the 
teaching of language. 

Persons interested in securing the 
Spanish-version films now available 
should correspond with the Coordi- 


‘nator’s office asking the whereabouts 


of the official depositories. The 
address: The Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, Motion Picture 


Division, 444 Madison Avenue, New 


York 22, N. Y. 
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Critical Report Films 


A CRITICAL report on Inter-Ameri- 
can motion pictures appeared 
recently as part of a broad study of 
the way Latin America is presented 
to students in the United States. The 
report, entitled “Latin America in 
School and College Teaching Ma- 
terials,” was prepared and published 
by the American Council On Educa- 
tion, with the aid of a grant from 
the Coordinator’s office. Keith Adam- 
son of the State Department and 
Helen Seaton of the Council wrote 
the chapter on motion pictures. The 
previewing of films was completed 
before November 1, 1943, and, of 
course, films soleneedl since then must 
be considered apart from this report. 


Many of the criticisms in the re- 
port have been known to the Coordi- 
nator’s motion picture division, and 
they may have had an effect on more 
recent policies on production. The 
report says, for example, “production 
has not been planned for balanced 
geographical coverage, but has been 
the result of a policy of opportunism 
in using pictorial material already 
available.” And again, “so few of 
these films [“life pattern films”] are 
available that all countries are not 
covered nor is a thorough coverage 
of any one country possible.” 


This was certainly true, perhaps 
unavoidably, during the first period 
of CIAA productions; but recent pro- 
ductions have broadened the cover- 
age, geographically and socially. The 
essential point, however, may still be 
made and it is unlikely that any gov- 
ernment agency will be able to pro- 
vide a practical answer to it. Anita 
Brenner, noted expert on Latin 
America, wrote in FILM News (April, 


1941) during the period when the 


CIAA film program was being 
shaped: “The Americas have to be 
‘ linked, if the links are to hold, not 
from the top but horizontally, that 
is, by friendly interchange ‘between 
institutions, individuals and peoples.” 
It seems apparent that no really broad 
coverage of culture, through motion 
pictures or any other medium of ex- 
pression, can be achieved between the 
Americas or between all nations, by 
way of the bottleneck of government 
agencies. If the international world 
of the future should be linked only 
by official agencies, education would 
seem bound to retreat into a modern 
parochialism, hemmed in not only by 
the amenities of diplomatic relations 


but by the natural limitations of 
cultural monopoly. True cultural re- 


lations can come only through the 


limitless variety natural to people 
in direct communication with each 


other.—Ed. 


The following is a summary of the 
Council’s report: 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


In view of the importance of motion pic- 
tures in teaching pa foreign countries, 
this study has shown that an inadequate 
supply of effective educational films is avail- 
able on the other American republics. On 
the basis of current materials an insufficient 
supply of films exists to treat all Latin 
American countries, to treat any one Latin 
American country thoroughly, to supply 
adequately the classroom needs of any 
subject-matter area. 


For purposes of analysis the films studied 
were divided into three general categories, 
according to the purposes for which they 
were produced: (1) films for classroom in- 
struction, (2) films for popular nontheatrical 
display, and (3) films for entertainment. 
Films within the groups varied in type, 
quality, and usefulness. For each group, 
however, one or two important generaliza- 
tion can be drawn. 


The quality of the films in the instruc- 
tional group was generally good although 
the effectiveness of a number of them would 
be greatly increased if they were brought 
up to date. Unfortunately, the number of 
films available in this group is extremely 
small. A great many of the instructional 
films failed to make sufficient use of the 
power of the motion picture to form att® 
tudes or to add emotional content to the 
facts presented. 


“Two-thirds of the films studied—those 
which were analyzed in the second and third 
groups mentioned above—were not fro- 
duced specifically for the classroom, and 
certain general faults are directly attribut- 
able to this fact. Many of the films were 
characterized by (1) fragmentary pictorial 
content, (2) emphasis on picturesque and 
sensational aspects, and (3) facetious, over- 
dramatic, or patronizing commentaries.. 
They failed, in general, to recognize that a 
subject when well treated by the camera 
possesses inherent interest. Moreover, in 
pursuit of the picturesque, a large number 
of the films dealt with the rural populations 
of the other American republics, while in- 
sufficient attention was given to nonagricul- 
tural groups. The predominant inaccuracy 
found in these films has been that of impli- 
cation by omission or emphasis rather than 
that of misstatement of fact. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


There is no film included in this study 
which, if used at the right time and place, 
will not be of some value to a teacher. How- 
ever, the weight of the total number of 
pictures in this study is so heavily on one 
aspect of the peoples to ‘the south of the 
United States that it will be extremely diffi- 
cult for the teacher to make a selection of 
films which will present a balanced impres- 
sion. The teacher who uses films has the 
responsibility of preparing the class for 
the showing, clarifying points during exhibi- 


tion, answering questions after the showing, 
and guiding subsequent activities inspired 
by the film. In using many of these films, 
an additional heavy responsibility rests with 
the teacher—the provision of balance, not of 
facts and information, which would be com- 
paratively easy, but the balance of impres- 
sion and understanding. The visual material 
provides a partial but vivid impression 
which, if not supplemented and completed 
by an equally forceful and balanced im- 
pression, will create an enduring false 
concept. 


To teachers 


In view of the inadequacies of the films 
on the other American republics available 
for classroom use, it is recommended that 
the teacher make every effort to follow the 
good utilization practice of previewing the 
films before showing them to the class and 
that preparation and follow-up activities be 
planned to counteract any undesirable lack 
of balance in the films. 


To producers 

The need for additional materials is great 
and widespread. More and better films are 
needed on each Latin American country, 
on more aspects of each Latin American 
country, for all subject-matter areas which 
are properly concerned with Latin America. 


The ‘following recommendations are made 
for the consideration of those engaged in 
the production of films for instructional use: 


1. Production should be planned in terms 
of all available materials in order to supply 
as complete coverage as possible by country, 
subject-matter area, and grade level. 


a. Film material is needed on _ thgase 
countries which have not been touched 
by previous films. 


b. Film. material is needed on important, 
but previously untouched, aspects of 
life in the countries already treated by 
films. Treatment of urban life, trade 
and governing groups, and modern de- 
velopments in the other American 
republics is particularly needed. Em- 
phasis on the lives of the peoples of 
the various countries is recommended. 

c. Additional films are needed to supple- 
ment those already available in the 
fields of geography, social studies, and 
arts and crafts. (See “a” and “b” above.) 

d. Production programs should be under- 
taken for courses not yet provided with 
material—particularly Latin American 
history, language, and economic geog- 
raphy courses. 

e. Additional materials are needed for the 
elementary grades in geography, social 
studies, and arts and crafts. On the 
upper secondary and college levels the 
needs are in the areas ‘indicated in “d” 
above. 


The needs of schools may be partially met 
through materials produced for nonschool 
groups. To producers of films for popular 
nontheatrical display the following recom- 
mendations are made: 


2. Production, insofar as possible, should 
be planned with both the nonschool and 
school audiences in mind. Both groups will 
Le served by films of the type indicated 

ow. 


(Continued on next page) 
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REPORT (Continued) 


a. Films of a general nature should be 
provided to complete ihe coverage, by 
country, of the other American repub- 
lics Although undue duplication of the 
production of general films should be 
avoided, it is important that school and 
nonschool groups have access to at least 
one film of this type on each Latin 
American country. 


b. Additional films dealing with important 
aspects of life in the other American 
republics to complement the materials 
already available should be considered 
for future production. These films 
should be centered in the lives of the 
people and serve to supply a more bal- 
anced picture of the Latin American 
countries. Some treatment of urban life, 
the growing middle class, the trade and 
governing groups, and modern develop- 
ments should be con idered in future 
production, 


c. Additional films which deal with typical 
processes and pursuits should be con- 
sidered for future production. Many 
typical processes and activities which 
are of educational significance remain 
to be filmed. 


To producers of theatrical short subjects 
the following r dation is made: 


3. Consideration of the educational use of 
travelog materials subsequent to theatrical 
showings might well result in materigl of 
significant value to schools. Travelogs so 
planned might prove equally effective with 
theatrical and educational audiences. How- 
ever, in some instances the substitution of a 
school version of the commentary or an 
expansion or re-editing of sequences might 
prove necessary. Planning prior to produc- 
tion should make such adjustments practic- 
able and comparatively inexpensive. 


Although it is easy to be critical every 
effort has been made to examine and com- 
ment on the film material considered by 
this study, not only in the light of the objec- 
tives of the complete report but also with 
a view to determining the causes for any 
inadequacies which have been encountered. 
Mention has already been made of the fact 
that two-thirds of the films considered in the 
study were not produced specifically for 
classroom use. It seems important also to 
point out that unusual difficulties are in- 
volved in the production of motion pictures 
on a foreign country. 


Results of this study, however, suggests a 
few means of providing more effective films 
for theatrical, nontheatrical, and school au- 
diences. Theatrical companies in producing 
travelogs could well bear in mind future 
educational uses of the films. Analysis of the 
films for this study has indicated that the 
best of the films produced for popular non- 
theatrical display are effective not only for 
this use but for teaching purposes. The 
school andience forms a large segment of 
the potential nontheatrical audience in this 
country, and since it has been demonstrated 
that good films of this type can serve both 
school and nonschool purposes well, those 
engaged in film production should be urged 
to meet the standards set by the better 
films in the group. Well-organized films 
dealing with important aspects of life in the 
other American republics, produced after 
careful planning to avoid duplication of 
existing films and complete film coverage, 
should further the objectives of the imple- 
menting agencies as well as provide highly 
acceptable materials for school use. : 
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CIAA FILMS 


IN NEWARK 


by KATHLEEN AMEND 
Newark Board of Education (Visual Aid) 


With the recent interest in South America, 
the films distributed by the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs have be- 
come an important part of the Newark 
Board of Education, Visual Aid Department. 
Teachers have called on us more and more 
for the use of these materials, as the increase 
in our circulation figures show. In 1942 for 
example, we had in our department only 
15 C.LA.A. films. At the present time, we 
have 45 of these films which have approxi- 
mately three or four bookings each month. 


C.1.A.A. films have been a part of oyr 
library since 1942. Because of the vast im- 
provements in the development of these 
films, a steady growth in interest and under- 
standing of South America has been instilled 
in our school children. South America is no 
longer an unknown country. The influence 
of these films have been heightened by the 
fine quality of the photography and dramatic 
coloring, effecting a more vivid and realistic 
impression of our South American neighbors. 


It is the practice in our department to 
hold previews of all films prior to circula- 
tion. In this way we manage to point out 
highlights to be looked for in the films and 
also: to suggest teaching aims and selected 
references to be used along with them. For 
each film that is previewed, a digest is 
written which covers these points. These 
digests are sent to the schools and upon 
request to any other agency that wishes 
them. They serve also as supplements to our 
regular film catalog in publicizing recent 
additions to our library. 


Motion pictures distributed by the Office 
of the Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
serve a three fold purpose namely,—educa- 
tion, directed recreation, and entertainment. 
In certain instances teachers have stated that 
these films have motivated further study 
through class discussion, outside reading and 
research work. in “many cases where 
ignorance has been the cause of intolerance, 
here we have made a step toward the promo- 
tion of good will through the understanding 
of other ways and customs of a people who 
differ from us. 


The following comments have been re- 
ceived from teachers who have used these 
films extensively : 


“These colored films give the social side 
of the South American countries which is 
impossible to get from any text or still pic- 
ture.” 


“The film Mexico City exemplifies all the 
highlights commonly emphasized in the text. 
Excellent color effects.” 


“The customs of Mexico are well portrayed 
in the film Tehuantepec and the Aztec cos- 
tumes are especially good. Found interest- 
ing to all students.” 


“This is Ecuador gives an over all picture. 
Extremely interesting to students because of 
the modern content.” 


In a Spanish course in which the textbook 
is “Los Ostros Americanos,” each country 
is taken up in turn. The addition of visual 
aids to the textbook makes each lesson more 
meaningful. 


International relations classes, social 
studies and discussion groups use them most 
frequently. The views of city life show us 
that the industrial opportunities in South 
America are on a parallel with our own and 


that city life is not so different as we had 
heretofore imagined. If life there is so 
similar to ours, there is the realization that 
the distance is not too difficult to breach. 
We readily see the interdependence of the 
Americas in scenes showing the planting and 
growing of coffee, rubber, fibers, sugar and 
cocoa, and in the mining of important min- 
erals in great demand here in the States, 
along with the importing of a large variety 


-of our manufactured goods to South Amer- 


ica. Instead of a separate North and South 
America, we have one great American people 
working in harmony. 


In one of our high schools there is a 
course given in- Photoplay Appreciation. 
These classes have analyzed the films from 
the point of view of artistic cinematography, 
effective script writing and propagan 
materi 


The Co-ordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs films in general are excellent. Scenic- 
ally they are fine, though at times the 
presentation seems jumpy and _ scattered, 
taking up too many topics without adequate 
script transfer. It would be most helpful if 
animated maps were added to the films in 
order to make clear the geography of the 
country or the specific section shown. 


In addition to the school service, the De- 
partment of Visual Aids extends its facili- 
ties to all city organizations and adult 
groups, such as P.T.A.’s, “Y” groups, good- 
will groups, industrial and business organi- 
zations, religious groups, child care centers, 
scout associations, recreational and commu- 
nity centers and day camps, all of which 
call on us, for the C.1.A.A. films. Thus, these 
films aid in fostering better and closer rela- 
tionships between the school and the com- 
munity. 


INTER-AMERICAN CENTERS 
PROMOTE FILM USE 


One of the outgrowths of the rising 
interests in inter-American relations 
has been the establishment, by inter- 
ested local groups, of Inter-American 
centers throughout the United States. 
These centers furnish valuable assis- 
tance to individuals and groups on 
inter-American problems, projects, and 
studies. Literature, bibliographies, sug- 
gested programs, courses of study, 
motion pictures, and speakers are 
made available at little or no cost. 
Eleven of the centers have installed 
motion picture film servicing equip- 
ment and are distributing in their 
areas the films released by the office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. 


The Inter-American centers cooper- 
ating with the Coordinator’s office in 
distributing films are located in the 
following cities: Boston, Providence, 
Philadelphia, Buffalo, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Des Moines, Omaha, Denver, 
Los Angeles, and Memphis. Some of 
the most. effective distribution of 
CIAA films is being carried out from 
the centers which specialize in these 
films and no others. 


| 


LATIN AMERICAN FILMS 


The following 16mm films on Latin-America were prepared by the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs for distribu- 
tion in the United States. Consult your local film library or one of the “Inter-American Centers” listed on page 6. For additional 


information write the Motion Picture Division, 


AMAZON AWAKENS, THE 35 min. Color 

Produced by Walt Disney, this film tells the fascinating 
story of the Amazon Rier Basin, its history, its industrial 
progress, its richness of natural resources, and the possi- 
bilities for its future. 


——— ALL 20 min. Black and white 

A splendid introduction to all of Latin America. 
film, produced by Julien Bryan, describes young people 
live and work in our sister republics. Historical 
ground is presented by fine animated maps. 


ARGENTINE PRIMER 23 min. Black and white 


tion, 


ATACAMA DESERT 20 min. Black and white 
Life and industry 


lived by the people of the region. A Julien Bryan 


BELO HORIZONTE 18 min. Black and white 

The story of Brazil’s ‘planned city with a plan.”’ Belo 
Horizonte, a city of over 200,000 inhabitants, is unigue 
in that less than 50 years ago, before a single house or 
street was built, complete plans for its building were drawn 
up. Now it is one of the most progressive and —- 
cities in the world and is located in a section rich in 
mineral resources. Produced in collaboration with the Office 
of Strategie Services. 


BOLIVIA 20 min. Black and white 

An over-all study of one of Latin America’s most interest- 
ing countries. Marked variety of geographic, climatic, and 
productive conditions are shown. Emphasis is laid on tin 
which provides almost all of Bolivia’s exchangeable wealth. 
Rubber, quinine, and the coca leaf are also mentioned, as 
are the lives of the people concerned with these prods 
A Julien Bryan production. 


BOUNTEOUS EARTH, THE 9 min. Color and black nt white 

Deals with agricultural celebrations in Mexico. Farmers 
bring their animals to church to be blessed; the spring 
fertility rites at Tlacotalpan; the harvest festival at Tehuan- 
tepec. 


BRAZIL 11 min. Color and black and white 

A tour of beautiful Rio de Janeiro and of various towns 
on the shores of the Amazon. Santos, Brazil’s coffee center, 
is also visited, and the vastness of Brazil’s resources is 
stressed. 


—s horn SCHOOL 18 min. Black and white 
The Marambaia Fishing School, located fifty miles south 
of Rio de =. trains Brazilian boys ha the arts of 


fishing : and building small 

to 

BRAZIL GETS THE NEWS 10 min. ae and white 
Living proof that South America is modern and enter 

prising. Taken in a Sao Paulo newspaper plant, the film 

describes the complete publication of 

dispatch to the time 
streets. 


BRAZILIAN QUARTZ GOES TO WAR 10 min. Black and 


bs - report on the mining of quartz in Brazil and 
the part that this great Brazilian resource is playing in 
winning the war. The fact that quartz is an indispensable 
element in the manufacture of radio equipment makes clear 
the importance of Brazil’s war effort in this particular field. 


BRIDGE, THE 30 min. Black and white 

This documentary film was produced by Willard Van 
Dyke for the Foreign Policy Association. The thesis of ‘The 
Bridge’ is that air travel and transportation will probably 
play a larger part than anything else in modernizing the 
remote, inacessible regions of Latin America. The film is 
dramatic in its conception and artistic in its production 
q 


A study of Bu 


ily 
He 


and trends toward modern industrialization. 
sequen, CROSSROADS OF THE AMERICAS 27 min. 


dealing in and minerals, 


mene 10 min. Color 
ed by Tyrone Power, this film takes us on a visit of 
tue Mexican towns — Cuernavaca, Taxco and Aca- 


mining town; and Acapulco, a town whose history is as 
colorful as its colorful si i 
aw Is -, THE 10 min. Black and white 


the day, and the film ends as the city goes to sleep. 


DEFENSE AGAINST INVASION 12 min. 
Walt Disney, 


aid in the field of heal 


DOWN WHERE NORTH BEGINS 21 min. Color 

Ecuador, with its high mountains, tropic jungles, and 
modern cities, is the loeaJe of this ay colorful Om. 
The charm of Quito, the farms, the Indians 
their handicraft, the sleeping volcanoes. 


FIESTAS OF THE HILLS 10 min. Color and black and white 
in Mexico showing the 


pilgrimage to Chalma, 
symbolic dances and elaborate processions. 


FIRE nang ae go 10 min. Color and black and white 


= min. Black and white 

ast of the new farming methods with the old on 
pet -y (ranches) of Chile. Special emphasis is laid 
on the trends toward modernization. The daily life of 
fundo workers and their families is portrayed. Produced 
Julien Bryan. 


GOOD NEIGHBORS FAMILY 20 min. Black and white 
A valuable teaching film produced by Julien Bryan showing 
typical family life of the various types 


GRAIN THAT BUILT A HEMISPHERE 10 min. Color 

The dramatic story of what corn has meant to ; 
is told in this colorful Walt Disney cartoon. Describes the 
development of corn from the time it grew wild to its 
present-day cultivation and wide variety of uses. 


GUADALAJARA min. Color 
A sightseeing tour through Mexico’s second largest city. 
Narrated by Hollywood’s Walter Abel. be 


HEART OF THE INCA EMPIRE 19 min. Color 

An entertaining and educational study of the ruins of the 
famous Inca city of Machu Piechu near Cuzco, Peru. 
is perhaps Latin-America’s best record of the highly -¢ 
tured, ancient Inca civilization. 


C.1.A.A., 444 Madison Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


coffee 
jictorial beauty of its natural scenery. 


HILL TOWNS OF GUATEMALA 9 min. Color and B&W 
The Indians 


and the lives that 
that cluster about Lake Atitlan. Their The le li —_ 
their clothing, and 


and the 


e 

Chile in the housing p: A typical f: in 

is shown te the thus ocd 
ported into one of the new housing projects. A Julien, 


HAITI 9 min. Color 
An educational and entertaining to Haiti with its 

wealth of historical material, its caleetul people, and its 

unusual traditions. Points visited include Port 

Cap Haitien, the palace of Henri 

of historic buildings. 


long-buried heroic poy left = the Olmecs—the remains 
of a culture out of Indian 
nations, 


The rich histori 
sketched, and the owt. life of the city is pictured no 
the background of many beautifully preserved colonial palaces 
and buildings. Some of the problems of this transplanted 
old-world are also indicated. A Julien Bryan production. 


LINE FROM YUCATAN, A9 min. Color and black and white 
Planters on Mexico’s famed peninsula meet the opportunity 
to provide sisal hemp when war closes sources in 


| MOODS min. Color 
film shows the 


(Continued on next page) 
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BUENOS A : HIGH OVER THE BORDER 21 min. Black and white : 
The story of the migration of birds between North and 
modern apé South America. The migrations of humming birds, wild an 
way of lif ducks and other types of birds are described and their : 
the capital of Uruguay, with its beautiful homes and wide, flights shown in detail through the medium of actual 
white beaches. photography and animated maps. 
COLOMBIA 10 min. Color and black and white P 
Mie old grt of andthe fine tor of MIGH PLAIN, 20min, Bac and 
Bogota and Cartagena, along with scenes of the countryside on the high plain of Bolivia. For 20 es, even before 
the time of the Incas, they have tilled the soil of thd 
Seve mest of thelr customs 
Argentina as it is today. Another Julien Bryan produc and modes of working and living. A Julien Bryan production. 
SPOTS OF A HGH COUNTRY 29 win. 
noes, its 
« 
northern Chile. Here are found the rich nitrate deposits ; 
shown and there is also an interest st e 
puleo. Cuernavaca, a Week-end resort, With its modern 
production. homes, beautiful ideal climate; Taxco, a silver 
jescribed. 
HOUSING IN CHILE 19 min. Black and white 5 
ginning Of the Gays activities. Work goes on throug) 
ny, Tyan fim. 
villagers bring symbols of their daily lives to the cathedral LA PAZ 20 min. Black and white 
to be blessed. Also scenes on Candlemas Day of native A film journey through La Paz, Bolivia’s capital and 
religious dances accompanied by native music. the “highest big city in the world.” A contrast between 
the old and the new Latin America is studied. A Julien 
Bryan production. 
LIMA 17 min. Black and white 
The beauties of Peru's capital city, the City of Kings 
and the colonial capital of the Spanish empire in™ : 
Latin-America, and customs and a 
with North American f: e are shown ith the z , 
ceonome changes due to the industrial revolution now goime LIMA FAMILY 20 min. Black and white 
on in the other American republics. i A day in the lives of the members of one of the upper- 
class families of Lima, the capital of Peru. We see a 
cultured, modern, happy group of fm not unlike those : 
in the same class in the United A Julien Bryan 
production. 
Mexico. Included are shots of personalities ranging from 3 
political figures to famed entertainers, and a Aztec festival 
at Taxeo. 


LATIN AMERICAN FILMS 


The following 16mm films on Latin-America were prepared by the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs for distribu- 
tion in the United States. Consult your local film library or one of the “Inter-American Centers” listed on page 6. For additional 


information write the Motion Picture Division, 


from page 7. 


MEXICO BUILDS A DEMOCRACY 20 min. Color and B&W 

Shows how Mexico is attempting to build its democracy 
by educating its people and how a young instructor in one 
village carried out his program of education for democracy. 


MEXICO CITY 11 min. Color 

The beauty of Mexico City is shown to its greatest advan- 
tale 2 in this colorful film narrated by Orson Welles, Cathe- 
drals, modern hotels, parks, flower markets, and fiestas 
make this a highly entertaining and instructive film. 


MONTEVIDEO FAMILY 19 min. Black and white 
An interesting study of the daily life lived by one 
typical middle class family of Uruguay in its capital city. 
The b k, the schoolwork, the cultural and entertaining 
diversions, the work of the father at the office—all these 
- give us a better understanding of how all members 
of the family live and work and play in Montevideo. 


MONUMENTS OF ANCIENT MEXICO 36 min. Color 
exico’s ancient civilizations as we see them today 
through monuments, pyramids, and other archeological dis- 
coveries, The study of these discoveries and the reconstruc- 
tion through drawings of cities and villages as they once were. 


ORCHIDS 10 min. Color 
A film devoted entirely to the various types of orchids 
and other flora of Latin America. 


= NEIGHBORS DOWN THE ROAD 44 min. Color and 


The dramatic account of an automobile expedition along 
the Pan-American Highway from Caracas, Venezuela, to the 
Straits of Magellan, through sections of country —_ 
even seen by the average tourist. A visit to nine South 
American capitals covering 13,000 miles. 


PAN AMERICAN BAZAAR 9 min. Color 

The arts and crafts of the southern republics as elabor- 
ately displayed in an exhibition at a New York City depart- 
ment store. 


PARAGUAY 18 min. Black and white 

The story of the people of Paraguay, a bardy and inde- 
pendent people who have survived a devastating history of 
warfare and disadvantage. Its interesting quebracho and 
mate industries are shown and its distinctive and vigorous 
Indian culture. A Julien Bryan production. 


PATAGONIAN PLAYGROUND 10 min. Color and B&W 
Argentina’s famous Nahuel Huapi Park on the eastern 

slope of the Andes. Argentines are seen enjoying their 

summers in the coolness of this fashionable resort. 


PATZCUARO 11 min. Color 

A day in the life of the Tarascan Indians on the shore 
of Lake Patzcuaro west of Mexico City. Narrated by Tyrone 
Power, the film depicts the life in the sleepy lakeshore 
villages, gay fiestas, and the tranquility of living in this 
garden spot. 


a OF TWO WORLDS 10 min. Color 

study of Yucatan, ancient and modern, with 
We see the old world 
through the amazing ruins of ancient cities and the new 
as we watch the daily life of the people as they are today. 


PERU 20 min. Black and white 

A study of the modern social and economic life of Peru 
health, poverty, relations between races, and improvement 
of national economic conditions. A Julien Bryan production. 


PERU’S COASTAL REGION 10 min. Color 

An interesting short study of Peru’s Pacific coastal plains 
—its cities, its agriculture, and the life of its ay 4 
Part of the film is devoted to archeological specimen and 
bits of modern art. 


RIO DE JANEIRO 18 min. Black and white 

A film visit to Brazil’s first city, the home of two million 
friendly people. Here we see the Carioca—as the resident 
of Rio is called—at work and at play. Government buildings, 
Sugar Loaf Mountain, Copacabana Beach, theaters, libraries, 
parks—all the things that go to make Rio de Janeiro unique 
are combined in the film. Produced cooperatively with the 
Office of Strategic Services. 


facts of an 
America. 


ROADS SOUTH 17 min. Black and white 

Julien Bryan made this film to show the 
transportation as it now exists in South America. The real 
important economic phase of a 


vow PAULO 20 min. Black and white 

An interesting study of progress in Brazil’s 
largest city, one of the fastest growing cities in the 
world. Here we see a cross section of the modern South 
America with its busy industry, its growing commerce, its 
beauty of art and architecture, and its up-to-date trends 
in education. Produced in collaboration with the United 
States Office of Strategic Services. 


SCHOOLS OF = SOUTH 12 min. Black and white 

Produced by Julien Bryan, this film gives an accurate 
picture of the educational systems now operating in the 
other American republics. An interesting study suitable 
for both classroom and assembly use, this tilm should prove 
a valuable aid to the consideration of an important’ phage 
of Latin-American life and economy. 


SILENT WAR 10 min. Black and white 

The war against Yellow Fever now being waged by 
scientists in the jungles of Colombia. Shows how vacgine 
is made, dried, frozen, and transported by mule-pack to a 
town in the jungles of Colombia and how Yellow Fever is 
slowly being conquered in equatorial South America. Also 
describes how this research is making United Nations 
jungle fighters immune to the dread disease. 


SKY DANCERS OF PAPANTLA 11 min. Color and B&W 

A picturization of one of the most thrilling and colorful 
of all Latin-American ceremonials. The dance is climaxed 
at the top of a pole where at a given moment four dancers 
swing head-down from ropes around the pole. 


SOUTH CHILE 18 min. Black and white 

A picturization of the southernmost area of South 
America. Here much rain falls, and high winds blow much 
of the time. Grand glacial scenery and the story of sheep 
raising on a large scale feature this discription of distant 
Patagonia. A Julien Bryan production. 


SOUTH OF THE BORDER WITH WALT DISNEY 40 mip. 
Color 


A trip made by Walt Disney and his talented crew to 
South and Central America. Their impressions and experi- 
ences as they traveled from country to country are recorded 
through cartoons and actual photography. 


SOUTHERN BRAZIL 20 min. Black and white 

Brazil’s march of progress as exemplified in its southern- 
most area, the states of Parana, Santa Catarina, and Rio 
Grande de Sul. Here we find Brazil’s great cattle country 
and its granary. Here too is a section that is grasping 
every opportunity to keep pace with modern, industrial 
progress. Produced in collaboration with the Office of 
Strategic Services. 


seepare IN THE VALLEY OF MEXICO 11 min. Color and 


A picturization of a new, modern life amid ancient sur- 
roundings, wide boulevards, skyscraper hotels, the colorful 
flower-decked canal at Xochimilco, a festival; a bull fight, 
and a parade of Mexican beauties. 


TEHUANTEPEC 10 min. Color 

A visit to one of Mexico’s most attractive villages— 
Tehuantepec. Narrated by Hollywood’s Linda Darnell, the 
film pictures Mexican village life with its thatched roofs, 
picturesque countryside, and its faithfully preserved traditions. 


THIS IS ECUADOR 20 min. Black and white 
The Ecuador of today is pictured as a land with a richly 
promising future. Contains an analysis of the country’s 


resources and stresses the strategic importance of the 
Galapagos Islands and their nearness to the Panama Canal. 
We also see the new, modern Guayaquil in contrast to the 
Ecuador of old. 


C.1.4.4., 444 Madison Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. The list below is continued 


IN OLD MEXICO, min. Color 
villages—Puebla, 


Seventeenth Century architecture and colorful flowers are 
photographed. 


TREASURE TROVE OF JADE 40 min. Color 
The wonders of an ancient ci tion as seen on an 
expedition in Veracruz, Mexico. The priceless discoveries of 
American photographed during the 
process of excavation. Interesting objects unearthed 
reflect a civilization which lived two thousand years ago. 


URUGUAY 16 min. yw and white 

A pictorial journey the comparatively prosperous 
little country of Uruguay ‘which ch in many ways resembles the 
United States in its liberal, independent, and advanced 
social and political life. The relative ease, wealth, and 
contentment of its people are indicated, as well as the 
agricultural and economic basis of the country’s good 
fortune. A Julien Bryan production. 


VENEZUELA 10 min. Color and black and white 
A picturesque trip through the Andes Mountains from the 
port of LaGuaira to Caracas, the capital of Venezuela. 
of Caracas are shown, and the film ends with a 
salute to Simon Bolivar, the father of Pan-Americanism. 


VENEZUELA MOVES AHEAD 40 min. Color 
A colorful analysis of Venezuela from an economic, his- 
torical, and geographic viewpoint. Excellent use is made 
of animated maps, and much attention is given to Venezuela’s 
— industry—oil. The unusual — development of 

Venezuela’s capital city, is shown. 


VERACRUZ 18 min. Color 

With Hollywood’s Joseph Cotton as narrator, we are 
conducted on a trip through Mexico’s province of Veracruz 
and see vari-colored flowers, odd native clothes and customs, 
and the colorful panorama of the quiet countryside. 


OR ENEMY 10 min. 

Disney animated cartvon showing how water can 
be - = friend to man if proper precautions are taken 
to see that it is pure. Illustrates correct measures and 
suggests boiling of water as a final precaution. 


WEALTH OF THE ANDES 19 min. Color 

A trip to the Cerro de Pasco mining district deep in the 
Andes Mountains in Peru. Here the ‘‘Wealth of the Andes” 
in the form of copper and lead is mined. Here two of Peru’s 
greatest natural resources are drawn from the earth to 
serve man. 


WINGED SCOURGE 10 min. Color 

Produced by Walt , this film shows the development 
of the Anopheles Mosquito from the larva to full growth 
when it becomes a menace. Then the aspects of mosquito 
control are taken up. A unique teaching film. 


WINGS OVER BRAZIL 15 min. Black and white 

“Brazil has a predestination for aviation,”’ wrote one 
historian. This film bears out that statement. Here is a 
picturization of progress made by Brazil in the eiets, 
advanced field of aviation, especially during World War II. 
Produced in collaboration with the Office of Strategic 
Services. 


WOODEN FACES OF TOTONICAPAN 9 min, Color and B&W 
The masks used in religious festivals in Guatemala are 


YOUNG URUGUAY 19 min. Black and white 

Another Julien Bryan production showing how the young 
people of Uruguay live and play and go to school. Uruguay 
already bas the highest degree of literacy in South America, 
and progressive steps now being made in education in this 
smallest South American republic are outlined. 


YUCATAN 20 min. Color 
An exciting and colorful travelogue to Mexico’s eastern 
Yucatan, narrated by Charles Bickford. 


| 
: seen in the making. Then we see them in use by the 


